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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews and discusses political models 
that bear on policy-making processes* The first part of the report 
deals with the merits of the "elitist" versus the "pluralistic" 
frameworks used to anaJ^ze the exercise of power in local 
communities. This review of ; the theories serves as a basis for a 
subsequent discussion of "nondecision" as an analytic tool for 
comprehending the nature and uses of power. Practical minority 
community stretegems designed to enhance political influence over 
local educational policies are then outline^ 'Saserl on unobstrusive 
data, the strategems discussed provide a cone^eptual framework for 
policy research in education while the qualitative methodology offers 
a research roadmap* (Author/AM) 
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THE POLITICS OF POLICY-NiAKING: 
MINORITY STRATEGEMS 

by 

Frederick D. Volp** 

Social scientists have long. been conducting research to better 
understand the extent to which -historical ly disenfranchized minority 
interests have exerted emergent political "clout" to influence policy-- 
making processes in local school systems. Such research has often cen-- 
tered on the policy issues of desegregation , community control ^ decen-- 
tralization, and the cultural orientations of the school curriculum. 
These issues gave rise to complex battles that have been staged, more 
often than not, in the crucible of large, urban school districts. 

This paper has three purposes. First, political models that 
bear on policy-making processes v/ilT be reviewed and discussed. Second, 
minorHy community strategems designed to enhance political influence 
over local educational policies will be outlined. Third, the utility 
of field study methodology for educational policy research will be 
assessed. 

Pol itics and Policy-Making: 
Analytical Models 

Political scientists have deb?ted, sometimes heatedly, over 

two decades,. the merits of the "elitist" versus "pluralist" frameworks 

^Frederick D. Volp is an Assistant Professor in the School of 
Ec^ucation, Syracuse University. 



for. analyzing the exercise of pov/er in local communities. Floyd 
Hunter's benchmark work Community Pov/er Structure (1953) relied on 
"reputational " methods as the means for describing the structure of 
influence in Atlanta. Equally important political questions v/ere 
analyzed by C. Wright Mills, a contemporary of Hunter's, in his book 
The Pov/er El ite (1957), Robert Dahl employed "issue analysis" method- 
clogy in tracing' the patterns of governance in New Haven. V/ho 
Governs? (1951) surely ranks as the centerpiece of the "pluralist" 
school. The "elitist" and pluralist models for understanding the 
exercise of community power deserve a brief review* Such a review 
is important in order to grasp the conceptual utility of mora recent 
research by Bachrach and Baratz into "nondecisions" as an analytic 
tool to comprehend the nature and uses of pov/er. 

Hunter's use of sociometric techniques led him to the conclu- 
sion that a man's standing in the business community was the primary 

■ ■ ' . .. 

test for admission to a behind-the-scenes decision-making clique of 

pov/erful men in Atlanta, These men interacted socially and this led 

to their inclusion in important, yet informal, policy-making groups. 

The so-called power elite of businessmen dominated civic. leaders and 

politicians. "The men in the understructure of rame the doers 

and v/ere activated by the pol icy-makers—the initiauui s. "^ The standard 

criticism of Hunter's use of the "reputational " metho^ of identifying 

the "elite" was that* it presupposes that a group of top leaders exists. 

Space precludes an exhaustive recounting of dissension; but Polsby> a 

charter member of the plural ist. school > best pinpoints the flaws of 

. \ 



the reputational methodology .in Community Power and Political Theory 
(1963). Critics note that even if a power elite operates to'.control 
policy outcomes, they simply do not determine all decisions, 

Walton, in a revisionist interpretation of Hunter's work, 
cites several often overlooked features of Community Pov/er Structure , 
First, Hunter's research prompted a prodigious number of subsequent 
studies v/hich relied heavily on his "systematic, multi-stage method 
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for tracing the structure of influence," Second, Hunter's detractors 

frequently have been blind to his attempts to delineate who influenced 

what in separate and distinct policy arenas. Third, as Walton so 

lucidly explains: • . . 

While it has only recently occurred to research- 
ers that cities, local communities, and the sub- 
communities they embody inust be understood in 
the context of their vertical ties or linkages 
to institutions of the larger society; the 
- Atlanta study took this as axiomatic and tra- ^ - 
. versed at least three levels of systemic pov/er. 

In this regard. Hunter, unlike many of his contemporaries, concentrated 
specifically on the blacK sub-community and concluded that black lead- 
ers nad access only to the second echelon of the white power structure. 
His analysis of change in the black community, predated extensive 
activity by Martin Luther King, Other signs that the black community 
v/as increasingly organized were evident. It v/as also apparent that 
politicians were listening more carefully to black demands, for the 
usual practices of suppression and force were having less Impact. 
Hunter prophesized: 

In this instance policy formerly settled Is being 
challenged by a group v/hich is organized to the 
point v/here its voice must be heard, and the older 
methods of intimidation and coercion against this 



group are no longer effective. Many of the Negr'o 
leaders are relatively secure financially, and 
their ov/n positions of leadership are threatened 
within tiieir community if they remain subservient 
to the dominant group.^ 

Thus, Hunter forecast the 1960's struggles over leadership within the 

black community itself. 

Where Hunter, by his ovm admission, failed, was in not con- 
structing a theory of community pov/er. C. Wright Mills did adrl con- 
ceptual dimensions to the notion of a power elite, but the pluralists- 
Dahl, Polsby, and in education, Ralph Kimbrough— provided theoretical 
underpinnings for community power research, 

Robert Dab' argues that the fundamental axiom in the theory 

and practice of American pluralism is this: "Instead of a single cent 

of sovereign power there must be rultiple centers ofpower, none of 
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which is or can be wholly sovereign.** In a pluralist political sys- 
tem, pbv/er is dispersed unequally among competing interest groups* It 
can be predicted that' on any given policy issue certain groups will ^ 
participate while others with potential influence will opt to disen- 
gage their resources. Interest groups, thus, choose their arenas 
sel ecti vely. 

^ ' The plural ist fflociel assumes there js no absolute 'pub- 
lic interest,' since the interests of various actors 
and groups in -the system are diverse and frequently 
in conflict. Policy decisions cannot therefore pos- 

s i bl y sa ti sf-y t he-need s _and^des:i-ras of— al-l—i nteres t^^^ 

groups simul tarjeously^" 

In the pluralist approach, specific outcomes are Investigated 
so as to assess which actor or-sets of^ actors pr^vaii in /community 
decision-making. "Issue analysi?*' for plural ist. researchers focuses 



on 'more than one issue-area, for it is assurned that the mold of 
decision-making for one issue is not likely to be replic?ited in ano- 
ther issue-area. Field study has b^eein typically used as the method- 
ological tool for pluralist researchers. 

Since actual behavior is observed or reconstructed 
from documents, witnesses, and so on^ it is pos- 
sible to determine empirically whether or not the 
same group rules in two or more issue-areas. The 
presumption that a pov^er elite is unlikelv does . 
riot, in other v/ords, prevent finding one.' 

The pluraTists reject the notion of attempting to define an 
actor's ranking in a political system presumed to operate hierar- 
chically. Rather,' ''plural is ts want to find out dbout leadership roles, 
which are presumed to be diverse and fluids both within a sirigle-issue- 
area over time and between issue areas.*' Thus, in community decision-, 
making, Polsby notes that leadership roles change depending on the 
degree of overlap of decision-making personnel among issue-areas, the 
degree of institutionalization in the bases of pov/er, and the degree of 
regularity in the procedures of decision-making. 

Dahl provides an addendum to the basic tenets of pluralist 
theory as outlined above. Since one center of power is cast against 
another, the end result is that power may be contrc'^l id, tamed, and 
limited to humane purposes. Similarly, the most severe us? of power, 
coercion and force, may be reduced' to a minimum. Furthermore, because 
.~pol-icy-deci5-i-ons_are made-0.nly__afterL.pj::o^LangMjiegoJ:laJ^^^ 

groups, political actors will strive to settle their conflicts peace- .: 

9 

fully and to achieve consensus. 



On all counts Dahl may be overly optimistic. Securing the 
consent, of all parties and settling disputes peacefully are admirable 
goals. His pluralist utopianism, however, may well overlook a speci- 
fic racial factor. That is, there can be little question that racial 
minorities have gained access to decision-making apparatus in the plural 
ist context. Nevertheless, in the 1960's, the relative inexperience of 
minorities in affecting and manipulating established power centers led 
to frustration and to leadership quarrels. Under such conditions, 
minority groups frequently abandoned the so-called "existent norms" 
of pluralist participation to make demands in the form of moral impera- 
tives. Such a tactic has been referred to as "status politics" or an 
attempt by status groups in a society to influence political and social 
institutions for the purpose of enhancing or defending their social 
position in relation to other groups. Injecting moral considerations 
and status claims in a pluralist arena were legitimate and sometimes 
successful, but also there were, and are, occasions v;here such tactics 
clearly prevent a peaceful resolution of a conflict, V/itness, fqr 
example, the community control forces who challenged, with mixed suc- 
cess',^the United Federation of Teachers' leadership in New York City 
in 1958. - ^Deai^ions were made to establish community dominated ^'demon- 
stration schools," but because the social status of the, community 
leadership was impugned by the teachers' union, residual hostility 
and XrigW^T^Se ^ es — Wi t h ^t hi S" crilric f sm of- pi u r a 1 i sm - 

in mindv it remains- to: examine a recent conceptual addition to-jthe:- 

■ ' ' I . . . ■ 

V 

pluralist model. , /\ 



Bachrdch and Baratz, in two articles published in the 1^60'$ 
and in a book-length essay in 1970, create sound arguments for the use 
of the concept of ''nondecision making" in exploring the character of 
'community power. Although critiqued strenuously by Debnam in The 
American Political Science Review in 1975, Bachrach and Baratz respond 
by clarifying just what is: meant by ^nondecisions. 

Building on the pluralists' groundwork, Bachrach and Baratz 

maintain that over time inequality in a political system is sustained 

by the "mobilization of bias," or the existent norms, precedents, myths 

rituals, institutions, and procedures that operatf^.in favor of the 

exploitation of come kinds of conflict and the suppression of others J ° 

Put another way, they claim that institutions -and procedures, which may 

appear neutral tc those seeking or resisting change, actually dictate 

the nature and extent of conflict. Furthermore they argue: 

The use of power at^d its correlates is a crucial means . 
for sustaining and strengthening the mobil ization of 
bias and thereby perpetuating 'unfair shares* in the 
al location- 5f benefits; and privileges* The exercise 
of power tov/ards this end is a major form of nondeci- 
sion making, defined as a process for thwarting 
latent or manifest challenges to things-as-they- 
are 

They ^proceed to delineate overt and covert forms of nondecision making. 
By addressing the predominant norms, precedents, myths, institutions 
and, procedures of a pluralist power structure, the nondecision making - 
mod.eT presumes^th^TTiph status quo, by exercising their power 

resourcesT'^hape--po'H-tical- Gonsensus^and- operateJtp-p.riev.ejnt_chAll^ 
to their values and interests. Thusj Bachrach and Baratz also take 
issue with DahVs contention that peaceful consensus is heightened in 
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pluralist settings.^ They envision barriers to entry even in pluralist 

polities. Th^ir approach extends the definition of "political interest'' 

so that *'it includes overt and covert grievances^, as well as challenges 

12 - 

to things as they are that have actually become issues." 

' Bachrach and Baratz are quick to note that empiricists are uneasy 
v/ith this concept since it does not neatly lend itself to systematic 
investigation. They do> nevertheless, throw down the gauntlet by urging 
the empiricists to devise appropriate techniques to test the validity of 
noniecision making, for their primary contribution, and this v^riter con- 
curs, lies in the theoretical significance of the noridecision making 
idea. Bachrach and Baratz could be expected to subscribe to Frankel's 
viev7. 

In fact cohesion i5 achiavad in democratic societies 
precisely because. certain questions, the most impor- 
' tant questions, are kept out of Ihe arena in which 
agreement is expected or required. This is the con-- 
dition for democratic stability as v/ell as for demo-- 
cratic freedom J ^ 

The goddess Janus had tv;o faces. Decisions and riondecisions'^are the two 
faces of power. The next section highlights minority strategems for 
influencing decisions and nondecisions in educational policy making. 



Minority Strategems for Influencing 
Local Ecj^ucational Policy ^ . 

The emergen ce of a bjrwjerMjji^^ base, the 

development of a cadr'e of leadership in a range of professional posi- 
tions, including education, and^he political experience logged as 
result of the civil rights movement in the 1950*synd 1960*s have. 
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fundamentally altered the prospect for galvanizing. community efforts to 
effect educational policy making in local school systems, Thisos not 
to say that low income minorities, both black and white, deserve '^benign 
neglect." Rather, it simply means that more^widely distributed resources 
exist to be tappg.iJy^inori ty communities anxious to improve the, respon- 
siveness of school district policies to their^special needs. 

If organizational policies are derived through ''the management 
of conflict among a host of political solutions," then pplicies are 
> political decisions Educational policy has been defined as "the 
allocation of resources within an educational organization or within 
organizations that have a very direct -^.d identifiable effect on educa- 
tional institutions." Obviously superi^itendents, -school boards, other 
district administrators, teachers • union representatives 5I state authori- 
ties, business and civil organization! as well as community interests, 
have a stake in the outcomes of educational policy decisions. Community ^ 
strategems. are outlined herein. Strategems, or tactical schemes, are - 
diverse and are employed judiciously depending, on the policy domain in. 
question. . It goes withqut saying that strategems directed towards 
influencing desegregation plans for an urban school districrt v^ill most 
likely-be different from strategems used to increase the number Oi minor- 

s " . , 

ity administrators in a school system. 

Phillips reports a series of strategems appl ied--wi±]i fluctu-- ^ • 
a ting measures'^'pf success in Nev/ark. litigation designed to force , 
change is. perhaps the most obvious tactic. This means,- however j suffers 
due to the time and costs involved and a "despair of equity and relief 
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fr-om a- legal system inherently predisposed tov/ard the mainte^nance of 

16 ' 
social order and systemic equilibrium." For example, the Supreme 

Courtis recent. decision to raview the Dayton desegregation case has 

been interpreted by some to mean that the Supreme Court. v/as telling 

opponents of desegregation to keep appealing desegregation orders 

because "thene is always the hope 'that, soi^eone will try to changp the 

law."^^ Nevertheless, litigation continues to constitute a legitimate* 

avenue for minority initiated reform of lo'aal , school policy, _ . •.•> 

. • \ •■■ \ ^ ' •>-• . 

Urban school-boards have been the targets of much criticism. 

.■■\ ' \ ■ • 

Public school board meeting "nondecisions" are .frequently taken up iti 

more private, less publicized board "study sessions."' Rules governing 
which policy questions appear on public board meeting agendas are ' , 
devSsed and revised. Nat'ujally, this phenomenon -has impoHant implica- 
tions for the structure of debate in public, fprums- as .well as the sfub- 

r , ■ ■ . . . • 

sequenMialogue 'in the so-called "study sessions." Community leaders 
'are well advised to note these patterns of governance., Although there 

a''need' to maintain a "presence" in public board meetings so as to 
articulate policy stances, there may be even more mileage in 'assuring 
minority representation and input in the school, boerd study sessions. 

Barbara Sizeiiiore, former superintendent of the Washington D. C. 
City Schools, ha^ written perceptively on efforts to. counter v/hite 
"domination on the school board "in the early 197Q'S.^^ Concertecl efforts 
to lobby _w.ith -elected minority politicians broadened the support for . 
change. in the D. C. Cityj5chools , and, the pattern of meeting, first 
with",elected city officials' ahd then ^mobili zing the. community tp vote • 
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for minority school board candidate^ v .essful in Nev^.rk. 

Alliances between community organizations 5 school officials and' 
elected politicians is another proven strategem for influencing. dis- 
trict policies J but the old-line argument which tries to separate 

education and politics continues to be voiced by fentrenched educators 

\ " ' ' ' • • ■ 

wli.en opposition to things-a.s~they-are develops. \ 

The proliferation of community-based service ofqanizations 
complicates attempts by friends of education interests to 'activate 
allied resources in support of a proposed desegregation, decentraliza- 
tion, or community control plan for urban schools. For instance, in 
Syracuse, New York, community service groups include the Urban League, 
whose leadership prompted 1 itigation aimed at ensuring racially 
balanced schools; the People* s Equal ActtonXoiTOun4-ty-^ffort~(PE"ACE) 



tfieTChurch Council; the Model Cities Office; the Coalition for Quality. 
Educatido; the Committee for Independent Pa. ent Organizations; the 
NAACP; the Reorganizing and Integrating for Superior Education group 
(RISE); and the Syracuse Citizens Rebelling Against Mandatory Busing 
(SCRAM)- The galaxy of groups in urban areas confuses the prospects 
for mobil ization on a specific educational policy issue, and, if the 
past is any guide, mobilization attempts have resulted in leadership 
struggles within and betv>/een, organizations. Thus, friends qf. educa- ^ 
tiqn strategies which are directed tov/ards harmonizing the resources 
of these groups require not only the ability tb^ crystal liz.e the policy 
matter in'question but also the knowledge of which groups to approach 
and whpn. 

13 
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The use of the media— television, radio -f newspapers- 
is still another strategem for clarifying and polf uially influencing 
educational policy decisions. Regularly scheduled television news ^ 
programs and local talk shovjs have provided time to air dissenting 
opinions on educational matters of local significance. Talk shows, 
in particular, may serve as a forum to pinpoint what was previously 
described as "nondecisions" emanating from the school district cen- 
tral office and from school board meetings. If lotal broadcasting 
companies permit the debtzte of policies by community leaders, then 
they represent another means of alerting the larger polity to ques- 
tions that once could be highlighted only by media coverage of 

street protest s_andj]TM^^^ 

still attract television cameras and print journalists, but the sus- 
picion here is that the public is likely to dismiss these events. 
For citizens appear to have grown tired arfd skeptical of scenes 
depicting teachers , 'on the picket line, and viewers draw improper 
associations based on images: Distortions of this sort are common 
in the electronic media when the nightly, news attempts to make a 
tv/o-minute visual report of a complex issue. 

Selected strategems intended to enhance community impact 
on educational .decisions have been suggested. It, is not an exhaus- 
tive list of possibilities. Altschuler offers important advice for 
those'interested in furthering community control of policy making. 
He maintains that: 

14 
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a. Community control should be' conceived as a contin- 
uum rather than an olute. 

, b. Its degree wil nev y vary from one field of 

activity to the , , ' 

c; Its degree may also vary from one dimension of 

19 

any given policy arertSa to the next. 

Expertise and control of information are the overriding resources 
necessary for community leaders to implement any or* all of the strategems 
discussed. Just as the superintendent of schools' primary power resource 
is the reputation for expertise in educational affairs, so must minority 
leaders continue to develop expertise on educational policy questions, 
^for'^s~^imm3rBr^^s^^^^ is pov;er." 

- Ihe next section examines the use of qualitative field methods, 
as a research- tool for assessing minority strategems and policy-making ^ 
in local school systems. 

The Use of Qual itative . Field Research 

The perpetual controversy between tp^emti tative and qualitative 

researchers typically has centered on which camp best produces "real" 

research. Such contentiousness has intruded on rational discussions 

about the proper role and function of quantitative and qualitative 

techniques. lannaccone boldly states that *'the confl ict,, tends to ignore 

the researchers' goals and purposes, emphasizing data collection at the 

expense of problem definition, which I believe to be the chief function 

20 

of basic research." The design here is not to debase quantitative 
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research, for quantitative methods clearly have a place in educational 
research. Instead, qualitative methods will be stressed in light of 
their power to explain th^ nniitics of policy-makinn in school systems,^ 

If dec "cisions relating to educational policy 

are "worthy of investigation as previously argued> and if minority 
strategems directed towards affecting decisions and nondecisions are 

operationalized, then the collection of qualitative datrc: may go far in 

• ■ ■ .. 

confirming or denying not only aspects of the conceptual political models 

discussed earlier but also in helping to understand why certain strate- 

21 

gems are successful or unsuccessful in determining pol iries, 

Cohen and Garet ..write in the Harvard Educaticnal Revj^wj 

• • • m: -ginal prograns, -f. jlty assumptions an^ 'tip- 
ple pro^T-nm aim?, often mean that research on the rfects 
of soc interventions fciils to provide clear . con- 
sisten: evidence. This does not mean that rese. ^ is 
bad or useless. -Nor does it mean that research jes ' 
not influence policy. But it certainly means that 

research does not affect policy, by- g.iving-managers — ■ — 

more authoritative information about particular deci-- 
sions.^2 ^ 

The authors suggest that one of the reasons for the gap between expecta- 
tions for applied research and the results of applied rsrsearch is that 
the actual questions thought to require scientific analysis change in 
unanticipated wa^ s in the course of research. Furthermore, they poiirt 
out that in ec :ation research evidence is only rarely politically 
authoritative, ' 

Another difficulty with policy analysis stems from the fact 
that researchers frequently evaluate the success or failurt: cf the 
implementation of'^a policy, the fallacy hero lies in the investigator's* 

16 
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concentration on policy programs after the organization has already 

conimitted resources to them instead of focusing on the validity of 

the organizational decision itself. Possible policy directions should 

be systematically analyzed by the researcher in advance of formal 

institutional decisions or n Jecisions, Wergin states: "The most 

effective way an evaluator may incorporate the politics of evaluation, 

and thus perform this. function more usefully, is by isolating probable 

23 

future conseq uences,-, not by validating past events." Similarly, 
Cohen and. Garet declare: *'The function of policy research is at least 
as mu^h to describe ranr^ discuss the premises and objectives of policy 
as it is to predict jaol cy affects. In this sense, applied research 

"resembles a^^fscours^ aiout social reality--a debate aboqt social prob- 

^4 ■ 

lems and their soltitvznE. , 

The work or Lit ' '^d lannaccone. Understanding Educational 
Organizations : A - - i smdy Approach » remains a formidable source 
text tfqr;^ researchers. Their chapters which discuss the 

exercise of power i ools and the methods of stir.iying power have^ 
been v/i del y cited, V y do take into account the unique policy 

making features of rublic schools. 4 • _ _ 

Bogdan and Ta^ .'irr nave recently published an important and 
thorough text entitled a Uvtroduction Lo Qualitative Research Methods 
(1975). The authors '^«vrTde an indispensi ble roadmap, in the Michel in 
sense, for tho,^e dedi. n.:! to the comprehension and'the use of quali- 
tative research method*^ 

In their ''phooDmrmological approach?' to the social sciences, 
Bogdan and Taylor r^^viev^ two major theoretical perspectives borne out 

17 ' ' 
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of sociological research. Symbolic interact ion ism and ethnomethodology 
are compatible v.'ith phenomenology, or concern v/ith " under sta«iding human 
behavior from the author's own frame of reference." They maintain . 
that from the symbolic interactionist viewpoint, ''all social organiza- 
tipns consist of actors who develop definitions of a situation , oy 

perspectives, through the process of interpretation and who then/act 

? fi ^ / 

in terms of these definitions." For ethnomethodologistsr r 

. . the meanings of actions are alv/ays anib\guous / 
and problematic for people in specific situations. / „ 
Their task is to examine the v/ays people apply • / 
abstract rules and common' sens^e understandings in 

situations in. order to make ^ictions^ppiear^ 

^j. ex pli ca bTe7~and~unainb1 gu'oTJsT^ f4ean1 nig s, tRenTar^'^T ~" 

practical accomplishments ,in the part of members\of 
a society. 2' 

These theoretical perspectives govern the conduct and-, interpretation 
of qualitative research.. Data 'may be secured through the proven tools 
of participant observation and personal documents, including linstruc- 
tured interviewing. The text dtvotes'ample space to the data collection, 
interpretation, and presentation phases of qualitative research. Finally, 
a seri^es' of papers drawn from^ddta obtciined through qualitative methods^ 
are included as rich models. ' 

In. applying quantitative methods to educational policy research 
the Cohen and Garet claim that questions change in the course of 
research may be accounted for, since qusVi^tative researchers permit 

a 

the sptctfics of their approach to emerge as they proceed. Moreover, 
questions are typically posed in general t^rms so as to allow maximum 
flexibility in redefining, reshaping, and refocusing efforts stemming 
from t.he acquisition of field-based data. „ / ■ 
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It goes almost without saying that qualitative methods are 
more likely to tap the covert face. of power as evidenced by policy 
makers' nondecisions. By soliciting the visible actors' definitions 
of a policy question and by matching./these interpretations with tho^^r 
of identifiable minority actors, ambiguities in policy decisions may * 
be explained if not dvercc:ne. Furthermore, the Bachrach and Baratz 
notion of the "mobilization of bias" may be qualitatively analyzed to 
show an elite corps of power-brokers operating in accordance with 
pluralist norms but, nevertheless, maintaining a monopoly of authori- 

tatiy^_answe policy- qu^iixms^^ — L-on g i4ud%ia+^f^i el^-be^-edrr^li^^ — — 

tative research in a metropolitan educational system may help to 
support or dismantle this speculative pattern or other possible con- 
figurations when applied to isolated and separated educational policy 
issues. \ 

One final comment . seems warranted. The distribution of analy-- 
tic riBsources for research is an increasingly prominent problem. Cohen 
and Garet argue: ' • ^.^rr^-^: 



Not to consider- inequalities in access to research 
would be to acquiesce^in the existing arrangement, , 
which^gives government a preporrderant advantage in 
the legitimization of policy through science. To cor- 
rect this imbalance, . government agencies could give 
grants for policy research to organizations repre- 
.^ting relatively powerless elements in the society;.. 
:a:r independent research advocacy organizations might 
Be established on the model of local Legal Services 
crFfices; or competing views on policy questions 
mght be represented by giving ccntracts to estab- 
lished research organizations to undertake studies 
based on multiple apprpaches»28 
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/ 
/ 



/ ■ . , ■ 

Multiple approaches to the polit/^cs of policy making have been explored 

/' ■ . 

in terms of conceptual political models, practical minority strategems, 
^/ and qualitative research methods. Framev/orks oxist For ' .1 

policy research that may aid educational managers in rendering rational 
decisions. A new generation of qualitative research may be imminent. 
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